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Tribute to Attlee. There can be little 
doubt that it is his sense of duty which 
has kept Mr. Attlee in office so far; to 
quit is the almost irresistible temptation. 
In Opposition, the party’s wounds would 
heal; its leaders would be refreshed by a 
respite from the burdens of office; it 
could look for- 
ward to a re- 
turn to power 
later on by ex- 
ploiting against 
the Conser- 
vatives such 
discontent as is 
Sune m tOMEbe 
aroused by the 
asperities of 
rearmament. 
If Mr. Attlee 
thought of 
nothing but 
party tactics 
these consider- 
ations could 
not but weigh 
heavily with 
He might, with advantage to his 
party, have sought anelection months ago. 
But there is another thought which must 
have been present in his mind. If rearma- 
ment was to be thoroughly carried 
through it had to enlist and retain the 
support of the Labour movement in the 
country....It may prove to be of 
immense importance that it was Labour 
which introduced and launched the 
programme and it will be to Mr. Attlee’s 
credit that he shouldered (and got his 
party to shoulder) a responsibility which 
he could without difficulty have avoided. 
Manchester Guardian, April 25. 


Reds and Blues. A dispatch to Pravda 


him. 


on Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of 
Canterbury, who was awarded a Stalin 
“peace prize,’ was recently read over 
Moscow radio. Among other things, Dr. 
Johnson was quoted as having said in 
reference to the Boat Race: “I was 
ashamed of the fact that an American 
student was the coxswain of the Oxford 
crew. Oxford lost. The English people 
are saying, ‘The presence of an American 
in the Oxford boat made it sink. The 
British Navy is now under American 
command, and under American com- 
mand Great Britain awaits the same fate 
that befell the Oxford boat.’ ... For- 
tunately, however, every time the 
threatening clouds descend over the 
world, the voice of Stalin... inspires 
confidence.” The Times, April 11. 


As others see us. Among the half- 
dozen or so Conservative M.P.s I lunched 
with at one time or another, 1 never heard 
one talk about what the Tories would 
accomplish or indeed sound as if he really 
believed his own party was much fitter 
to govern than the Socialists. It is prin- 
cipally Winston Churchill, still bitter at 
his 1945 defeat, who most thirsts for 
office. And he is getting older, growing 
hard of hearing and remote. A Conser- 
vative M.P. told me that he doubts that 
Churchill today regularly speaks to more 
than 20 members of the House... . 

An ability to do an_ unflattering 
imitation of Churchill’s hissing, sibilant 
speech seems now to be part of the social 
equipment of some Tory M.P.s.... 

Many Tories quite openly lack 
Churchill’s enthusiasm for an election 
soon. Realistically they realize that they 
have few alternative solutions to the 
problems of meat and coal and no 
radically ditferent foreign policy to 
propose. What is more, they are in no 
hurry to bear the onus which the Social- 
ists must now assume for the higher 
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taxes and dislocations of rearmament. 
THomas GrirFitH, National Affairs 
Editor of the American magazine Time, 
April 23. 


He prepared for a funeral. It is cer- 
tainly untrue what they have been saying 
about Britain. The London I am now 
visiting has little resemblance to the 
London I have been reading about and 
hearing about in New York. I was 
prepared for a funeral, and instead have 
walked straight into a celebration. The 
City sparkles. Our capital city has rarely 
looked better. The improvement during 
the two years I have been away has been 
vast. 

The food? Nothing like as bad as I 
had been led to believe and better than 
much of the stuff served over the counter 
of the average American drug store. 
The prices? Too high, but a third of 
most prices in New York. The clothes? 
Still shabby, except for a few most 
elegant exceptions. Everything else? 
Delightful. This is the time for gala and 
carnival. Bring out the flags! Strike up 
the band! This is Merrie England and 
almost Festival time. DON IDDON in 
the Daily Mail, May 1. 


Out in the cold. My mind went back 
to 1943 when three of us were lunching 
in a private room at the Trocadero. In 
addition to Ernest Bevin there was a 
leading industrialist who had become 
interested in spiritualism and Socialism. 
Before lunch I saw a remarkable vision, 
which I described to Bevin as “almost 
like the final curtain at the Coliseum,’ 
because so many well-known people 
were manifesting all at once. I recognised 
many statesmen of the past, including 
several Prime Ministers. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald stood rather diffidently in a 
corner as though he did not feel welcome. 
RoBERT GOLDsBROUGH in Psychic News, 
May 5. 


What might have been. But for the 
anxieties caused by Korea and the 
policies of the Soviet Union, this would 
have been a bumper year for the British 
people. .. . In spite of the rising costs of 
imports, a considerable increase in the 
average standard of living could have 
been predicted.... Although none of 
these benefits can now be expected, no 
harm will be done by reminding ourselves 
of them—and of why they are denied 
us. R. C. Tress in The Observer, April 1. 


LETTERS 


A load of tripe. Sir: As a new migrant 
who has been out here for only 5 months 
I still resent the way some Aussies try to 
drag the Labour Government in the 
mud, especially retired business men. I 
would like an answer to this load of tripe 
in the Melbourne Sun. 

Railways out here are antiquated; 
accommodation in second class is worse 
than third back home. Because of the 
single track, you have to wait until the 
down train passes before you can con- 
tinue. The lines are overgrown with 
weeds; in fact, it’s filthy, taking every- 
thing into consideration. 

On boarding the six o’clock train at 
Melbourne I asked when the train 
reached Moe, approximately 90 miles. 
The answer was: ‘I’ve no idea.’ It took 
41 hours. Buses are the same. On our 
own route they have two ex R.A.A.F. 
trailers which seat 56; then they pack 
another 20 to 30 standing. Charge for a 
distance of approximately three miles is 
9d. single, so they don’t deal in pennies 
here. 

They are having cuts here every day 
in gas and electricity. Wood is the main 
fuel. 

Meat is not too bad, 8s. 6d. a pound for 
ham, leg of lamb £1 and still going up! 
FRED MEIKLE, Victoria, Australia. 

(The load of tripe to which Mr. Meikle 
referred was in a cutting from the Mel- 
bourne Sun reporting the remarks of a 
‘Melbourne businessman called G. E. 
Ambridge, who had just returned from 
Britain. Ambridge spoke disparagingly 
of our ‘dirty’ railways and repeated the 
Tory propaganda line on meat, coal and 
road transport.—Editor). 


Whiffley-Puncto. Sir: In your May 
issue, after your note about the Clarionite 
pioneer who called himself Whiffley- 
Puncto, you added that his son (R. A. 
Palmer) became Secretary of the 
Co-operative Union. This is true, but 
he relinquished the post in 1947 on his 
appointment to a seat on the British 
Transport Commission. The present 
Secretary is, of course, R. Southern. 
As you know, R. A. Palmer was made a 
Baron in 1945, adopting the name Lord 
Rusholme—J. BUCKLEY, Manchester. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


IN THE DAYS WHEN OPPONENTS of the Labour Party felt it necessary to refute the 
theories of Socialism, instead of falling back, as they have been able to since 
1945, on opportunist agitation, their general arguments were of two kinds, both 
drawn from a study of human nature. The first stated that man was too spiritual 
a being to be satisfied by a system having such materialist standards as Socialism ; 


Socialism was too bad to be tolerable. The second was that man was too 
materialist a creature to live up to a system having such spiritual standards as 
Socialism; Socialism was too good to be possible. The first was like saying 
we ought not to aim at an efficient railway system because late trains are more 
soul-satisfying than punctual ones and because accidents give men a chance to 
display their fortitude. The second was like arguing that the only thing that 
deters a man from theft is fear of the police. 

In fact, the thing that deters most of us from theft is the fear of being known 
as thieves to our neighbours and workmates. Once man’s daily bread has been 
assured, the most powerful motive in his life is the desire to be well thought of by 
his fellows. The schoolgirl who wants to be a second Vivien Leigh is not thinking 
of the contracts but of the ‘glamour.’ The schoolboy who hopes to emulate 
Mr. Compton or Mr. Hutton is not interested in the salaries paid these distin- 
guished ball-hitters but in the respect rightly accorded to ball hitting in twentieth- 
century Britain. The student who aspires to be an Einstein or a Shakespeare 
aspires to the fame, not to the fortune. 

If your ethical standards are the same as your neighbours’, as they will be in a 
stable community, the respect of your fellow men is the same thing as self-respect. 
In the end, therefore, we do not steal because we do not like to think of ourselves 
as thieves. Conscience doth make cowards of us all. 

This is confirmed by the committee of inquiry into the London dock stoppages, 
whose report has just appeared. “The most powerful factor,’ says the report, 
‘in causing many dock-workers to give support to unofficial appeals for strike 
action, is their over-riding fear of incurring unpopularity... .’ 

When civilisation has attained a certain level, it is not economic factors but 
ethical factors that determine its character. The practical business of Socialism 
is to reach that physical level, while cultivating an ethic that is kindly, confident, 
and enterprising. 
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THE MONTH 


WHY DOCKERS STRIKE 


One out, all out. ‘All that was 
needed,’ remarked the witness, “was 
for a man to go round the docks 
shouting “All out’? and waving the 
men off the ships, and out they would 
come.’ 

The speaker was a London docker, 
giving evidence to a Committee 
appointed by the Government last 
‘year to inquire into Unofficial Stop- 
pages in the London Docks. In its 
report published on May 18, the 
Committee observed: 

‘Under conditions of casual labour, 
dock workers developed over the years 
a tradition of ‘‘one out, all out.” The 
persistence of this tradition in changed 
circumstances is in our view an 
important part of the explanation of 
unrest in the docks in recent years.’ 

‘It appears to be incredibly easy to 
bring dock workers out on strike,’ 
adds the Committee. ‘We were given 
repeated instances of men stopping 
work almost automatically, with little 
or no idea why they were stopping.’ 

The dockers endorsed this view: 
‘Many dock workers, themselves firm 
supporters of constitutional methods 
and resolutely opposed to the activities 
of unofficial elements, told us frankly 
that it was too much to expect of the 
average dock worker that he should 
remain at work when his mates were 
out, irrespective of his opinion of the 
merits of the dispute.’ 

Thus, he would down tools in the 
name of solidarity even if he thought 
his mates were in the wrong. 

‘He was quite likely to join a strike,’ 
the dockers told the Committee, 
‘without even inquiring about the 
reasons for it.’ 

The Chairman of the Committee 
was Sir Frederick Leggett, formerly 
deputy secretary of the Ministry of 
Labour. The other members were 
A. M. Holbein, vice-president of the 
Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors; G. H. Bagnall, former general 
secretary of the National Union of 
Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers ; 
Sir Robert Hyde, founder of the 
Industrial Welfare Society; and Sir 
Wilfrid Garrett, former Chief Inspector 
of Factories. 


The Dock Labour Scheme. Before 
the war few dockers had regular 
employment. The great majority of 
dock workers (of whom there are today 
28,000 at the London Docks alone) 


crowded to the docks each day, like 
cattle to the market, offering them- 
selves for sale. The employers’ fore- 
men called off as many as were 
required. The rest were turned away. 

It is not surprising that the docker 
developed an attitude of scornful 
indifference to the outside world. 
Even when he was able to average a 
living wage there was no stability in 
his working life. He worked for one 
employer today, another tomorrow; 
under one foreman today, another 
tomorrow; with one gang of work- 
mates today, another tomorrow. He 
never settled down. 

The work itself, though it required 
skill and experience, was not of a sort 
to absorb the docker’s interest in the 
way most skilled work does. It was 


THE DOCKERS’ TANNER 1889 
Something to strike about 


physically hard, often filthy, and 
working conditions were disgusting 
and degrading. Could the docker be 
blamed if at times he developed a 
resentful attitude to his job? 

The Dock Labour Scheme, which 
was introduced in 1947, put an end 
to the docker’s financial insecurity, 
but so far it has left everything else 
almost unchanged. All registered 
dockers are now guaranteed a mini- 
mum weekly wage, provided they 
report for employment. This is cer- 
tainly a revolutionary improvement in 
dockworkers’ conditions, but at a time 
of more than full employment (over- 
time is common) the docker could 
probably make a living wage anyhow 
and does not therefore always notice 
the change. 

The impersonal 
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nature of his 


employment remains. At the London 
Docks there are musters at 7.45 a.m. 
and 12.45 p.m., when the employers 
(shipping companies, wharfingers, etc.) 
call off the labour they require. If 
fit and not already employed, the 
docker is compelled under the Scheme 
to attend these calls; and if he is not 
offered work, or will not accept the 
work offered him, he must report to 
the Dock Labour Board which can 
then direct him to any job available. 
The employers, meanwhile, requisition 
from the Board whatever labour they 
have been unable to recruit at the 
muster; and they, in turn, are obliged 
to accept the men supplied. 

Thus, the Dock Labour Board is 
not itself an employer. It is an agent. 
Most men get work without calling 
on the Board, but the Board pays 
their wages and imposes discipline on 
the employer’s behalf. It is also res- 
ponsible for the training and welfare 
of dock workers, but so far it has not 
been able to do very much in London. 
To the docker, therefore, it appears to 
be simply an instrument of authority: 
“The Board seems to be known among 
the dockers,’ says the report, ‘chiefly 
as a disciplinary body.’ 

Before the Scheme was introduced, 
the docker could take two or three 
days off, without pay, any time he 
liked. Today the daily muster is com- 
pulsory. 

The Board comprises four repre- 
sentatives of the dockers and four of 
the employers, with independent chair- 
man and vice-chairman. It is financed 
by a levy on the employers. 

‘The fact that the whole cost of 
the Scheme, including the guaranteed 
payments when work is not available, 
is paid by the employers is not always 
appreciated by the men,’ comments 
the Committee, adding, ‘and the 
employers feel that this leads to mis- 
understanding of their position.’ 

The Board employs a Port Manager 
to administer the Scheme in the Port 
of London. Under him is a Local 
Manager for each of the five groups 
of docks, a sixth Local Manager for 
the wharves in the Tooley Street area 
and a seventh in charge of all the 
lighterage labour on the river. 


Enforcing Discipline. In practice, 
it is the Local Manager who imposes 
penalties on the dockers for any 
breach of the rules, which state that 
a registered docker must (a) ‘carry out 
his duties in accordance with the rules 
of the port or place where he is 
working’; and (6) ‘work for such 
periods as are reasonable in _ his 


WATERFRONT WORKERS AT LONDON DOCKS LINE UP FOR WORK 
Picture taken before the war shows London dockers presenting themselves for 
work. The employers called off as many men as they wanted, paying them by the 
hour; the rest were turned away. The 1947 Dock Labour Scheme gives all registered 
dockers a guaranteed weekly wage, provided they report twice a day, but the 


system of mustering for employment continues. 


This prevents stable human 


relationships in dock work, says the Committee of Inquiry. As full empioyment 
would enable most dockers to earn the guaranteed wage anyway, the benefits of 


Labour’s new deal in dockland are not always appreciated. 


The present Dock 


Labour Scheme should be regarded as a halfway stage towards permanent jobs 
at the docks, says the Committee 


particular case.’ The latter includes 
reasonable overtime. 

Employers have no power whatever 
to discipline dockers. If they consider 
a docker has broken the rules, they 
report him to the Local Manager. The 
Local Manager sends him a form, 
setting out the alleged offence and 
requesting him to enter a written 
explanation in the space provided. If 
the explanation is satisfactory, the 
matter rests; if not, the Manager 
informs the docker of the penalty he 
proposes to apply. The docker may 
then lodge an appeal, which will be 
heard in due course by a tribunal 
comprising two employers’ representa- 
tives and two trade union nominees. 
If the tribunal fails to agree, a fresh 
One is appointed with an additional 
independent member. 

The Committee’s opinion of this 
procedure, which may be set in 
motion for nothing more serious than 


a man’s refusal to work ‘reasonable’ 
overtime, is not very favourable. ‘The 
maintenance of discipline through a 
cold-blooded system of stereotyped 
forms and written explanations,’ it 
says, ‘is likely to engender resentment 
among any body of men.’ It adds: 
‘there is some feeling among the men 
that a man accused of an offence 
should have an opportunity to argue 
his case orally... instead of being 
asked as at present simply to provide 
a written explanation of his conduct.’ 

The inadequacy of the written 
explanation seems to be borne out 
by the large number of successful 
appeals. In 1949 a total of 608 men 
were issued with notices of proposed 
penalties. Of these, 278, or nearly 
half, appealed, and the penalty was 
either revoked or reduced in 176 cases. 

The penalties that may be imposed 
are: (a) disentitlement to the benefits 
of the Scheme for a stated period, 
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(5) suspension without pay for not 
more than seven days, (c) seven days’ 
notice of dismissal, and (d) for serious 
misconduct, summary dismissal. 

The Committee recommends that 
responsibility for discipline should be 
transferred from the Dock Labour 
Board to joint committees of Union 
and employers’ representatives. “While 
the Dock Labour Board is nominally 
the disciplinary body,’ it says, ‘it is at 
present the Local Manager who in 
practice exercises day-to-day dis- 
cipline. It does not appear to us that 
the Local Manager isa proper authority 
for this purpose.’ 

It recommends, too, that there 
should be no appeal from the joint 
committee unless the committee itself 
fails to agree. 

But it regards the whole system of 
engaging dockers on a day by day 
basis as the biggest single cause of 
unrest in dockland. ‘The Scheme as 
at present operated,’ it says, ‘should 
be regarded as only a stage towards a 
form of organisation which would 
produce more stable and direct rela- 
tions between employers and workers. 
... To this end, permanent employ- 
ment should be extended as far as 
possible.’ 


The Unofficial Leaders. On May 27 
1948, a gang of 11 dockers refused to 
handle a cargo of zinc oxide at the 
scheduled rate of 3s. 4d. a ton. The 
Union was called in and confirmed 
that this was the correct rate, but the 
dispute dragged on for 13 days. 
Although the men finally loaded the 
cargo, the Dock Labour Board 
decided that they had been in serious 
breach of the rules and awarded them 
seven days’ suspension without pay 
and three months’ disentitlement to 
the benefits of the Scheme. (In con- 
ditions of full employment, disentitle- 
ment is not a serious matter, as the 
guaranteed wage can usually be earned 
without difficulty.) 

They appealed against these penal- 
ties, but before the appeal could be 
heard a strike committee was formed. 
It demanded a stoppage of work, 
which spread until at one point 19,000 
men were out. 

This committee, under various names 
and with some change of membership, 
has remained in existence ever since. 
Its present title is the Portworker’s 
Committee. Several of its leading 
members are Communists. It pub- 
lishes a monthly propaganda organ, 
The Portworker’s News. 

“We have been unable to trace any 
improvement in wages or working 


conditions as a result of strikes 
organised by this group,’ says the 
Committee. ‘The views of many dock- 
workers about these strikes were 
summarised in the words of one wit- 
ness who complained to us that during 
the last four years he had lost through 
unofficial strikes the equivalent of all 
the financial benefits which the Scheme 
had brought him.’ 

Elsewhere it says: 

‘It is the contention of the unofficial 
leaders that they are at heart good 
trade unionists, who have been com- 
pelled reluctantly to resort to unofficial 
action and to maintain in being their 
unofficial organisation because of the 
inability or refusal of their respective 
unions to pursue wholeheartedly the 
true interests of port workers. We 
have met most of these men in the 
course of our inquiry and we have 
received a good deal of first-hand 
evidence of their activities. We find 
their contention utterly unconvincing. 

‘It is our belief that those who direct 
the activities of the unofficial group 
have no interest whatever in strengthen- 
ing and reforming the organisation of 
their respective unions. Indeed, many 
of them do not appear to have taken 
the trouble to inform themselves about 
the constitutional working of the 
unions. In our view, they are more 
concerned to disrupt the working of 
the port as often and as seriously as 
possible than they are to improve 
dockworkers’ conditions.’ 


Union Rivalry. London dockers are 
organised in the Transport and 
General Worker’s Union and in the 
National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers. The latter is a group which 
broke away from the Transport and 
General in 1923. There is little 
difference in the kind of work done by 
members of the two unions. 

‘There has been recurrent strife and 
hostility between these unions since 
the breakaway in 1923, the Com- 
mittee remarks, ‘and there is still 
much bitter feeling, both among the 
leaders and among the rank and file. 
This is an important source of trouble. 
It is significant that, within the Port of 
London, in those sectors where one 
union is predominant there is much 
less unrest.’ 

It adds: ‘We would suggest that the 
Trades Union Congress would be 
doing a valuable service if it could 
assist in bringing about a closer unity 
between the two.’ 


Not an Attractive Picture. In 
February and May 1949, the National 


Dock Labour Board presented, at the 
Government’s request, reports of 
working conditions in British ports. 
The Board itself made the following 
observation: 

‘The reports which ranged over all 
the facilities available to dockworkers 
—canteens, cafes, lavatories, shelters, 
wash places, transport, etc.—presented 
for the first time a composite picture 
of the physical working environment 
of the dock worker. It was not an 
attractive picture.’ 

Responsibility for providing ameni- 
ties is divided between the Dock 


CHARLES WILSON 
Everything will be all right 


Labour Board, the employers and the 
Port of London Authority, which is 
the owner of the docks. But many of 
the dockworkers blame the Dock 
Labour Board for everything, under 
the impression that the Board is now 
responsible for running the docks. In 
fact, its powers in this field are 
restricted to the proviston of medical 
centres. ‘We feel that there is a strong 
case for the planning and control of 
all amenities to be placed under a 
single authority,’ says the Committee. 

‘From statements made by dock- 
workers,’ it adds, ‘we have reached the 
conclusion that the Welfare Officers 
of the Dock Labour Board make little 
impact on the life, work or thought 


of the dockworkers and that their 
efforts have had little effect in im- 
proving conditions in the docks. We 


do not doubt that, within their limited 
sphere, the seven Welfare Officers in 
London are doing their best, but until 
it has been determined where the res- 
ponsibility lies for promoting and 
maintaining the various activities 
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involved in a complete welfare scheme, 
the task of Welfare Officers, however 
highly qualified they may be, is bound 
to be hampered.’ 

The Committee recommends that 
employers should contribute to a 
welfare programme through their levy 
to the Dock Labour Board. For a 
time London employers managed to 
evade their responsibilities in this 
respect. In 1944 .they blocked a 
scheme on which months of planning 
had been done, by arguing that the 
National Dock Labour Corporation 
(wartime equivalent of the Dock 
Labour Board) was not empowered to 
spend their money on such things. 
‘These delaying tactics appear to have 
continued,’ remarks the Committee. 

‘Although the lack of amenities does 
not appear to have been a direct cause 
of strikes, it has been a constant 
source of irritation, and there can be 
no doubt that the general attitude of 
dockworkers to employers and to the 
community is greatly affected by con- 
ditions that are so often primitive and 
degrading.’ 


IN SEARCH OF RAW 
MATERIALS 


Cutting our coats... The resignations 
of Aneurin Bevan, Harold Wilson and 
John Freeman made the man-in-the- 
street suddenly raw material conscious. 
Although Gaitskell in his review of the 
year (FAcT, February) had emphasised 
that the international raw material 
shortage would be Britain’s biggest 
problem in 1951 and the Economic 
Survey (Fact, May) had been full of 
bodings of possible trouble, the 
average man and his wife could not 
get very excited about molybdenum. 

A few days after the three Ministers 
resigned the Government announced 
that a new Department was to be set up 
under Richard Stokes, the Lord Privy 
Seal, specially charged with the pro- 
curing of raw materials for British 
industry; and scarcely had the an- 
nouncement been made when the 
energetic Mr. Stokes was in an aero- 
plane bound for Washington to spy 
out the land. 

Not that the problem is a purely 
American one. Britain obtains roughly 
half its imported raw materials from 
the Sterling Area, which is the world’s 
principle source of several of the 
materials (rubber and tin, for example) 
for which the Western Powers are 
frantically competing. The Common- 
wealth, in fact, produces approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the world’s 


+ 


nickel, 58 per cent of the world’s 
rubber, 23 per cent of the copper, 
25 per cent of the bauxite (the ore 
from which aluminium is extracted), 
97 per cent of the jute, 48 per cent of 
the wool, 40 per cent of the tin, 29 per 
cent of the lead and 26 per cent of the 
manganese. 


But the problem is an American one 
in three respects. First, the U.S.A. isa 
leading supplier of raw materials, but 
has raised its own requirements to a 
point at which it was feared the 
residue available for export to other 
nations might dwindle to miserable 
proportions. Second, for the same 
reason, America requires larger quan- 
tities of materials from the outside 
world—mainly the British Common- 
wealth—than ever before. Third, in a 
free market the dollar can outbid every 
other currency. 


It is clearly a matter of estimating 
the total supplies likely to be available 
from all sources, of devising some 
method of allocating them and then, if 
necessary, adjusting the production 
programmes of the Atlantic Treaty 
nations to fit the facts. 


Britain’s initiative. As long ago as 
last September the Organisation for 
European Economic Corporation pre- 
pared a memorandum on the impend- 
ing raw material shortage. The follow- 
ing month Hugh Gaitskell went to 
Paris and Britain and France agreed on 
a joint approach to the United States. 
When Mr. Attlee visited President 
Truman in December he pressed the 
matter further. 


The result was the International 
Materials Conference with Britain, 
France and the U.S.A. forming a 
Central Group. Twenty nations have 
been invited to participate and seven 
Commodity Committees have so far 
been set up, to handle copper, zinc, 
lead, sulphur, cotton, tungsten, molyb- 


'VE FORMED AN ORDERLY QUEUE — 
JUST A RATIONAL HABIT OF OUR 


MR. STOKES GOES TO WASHINGTON 


denum, manganese, cobalt, 
wool, paper and pulp. 

When Richard Stokes returned from 
Washington on May 22 he declared 
that the International Materials Con- 
ference had advanced a long way, ‘but 
it would be optimistic,’ he added, ‘to 
say that we would get any big decisions 
until the end of the year.’ 


nickel, 


American controls. Most raw 
materials are now controlled in the 
United States. The use of scarce 
materials has been completely banned 
or severely cut for commercial and 
private building, and in the production 
of motorcars, household appliances 
suchas refrigerators, washing machines, 
pots and pans, dustbins, irons, egg 
beaters, cutlery, sinks and table tops 
and household furnishings. 

In fact, aluminium is prohibited in 
the States in the manufacture of over 
180 items, copper in over 300 items, 
nickel in over 400 items and rubber in 
over 700 items. 

Only 60 days supply of antimony 
may be held by U.S. manufacturers at 
any time, 30 days’ supply of nickel, 
rubber, cobalt, cadmium and _ lead, 
45 days’ supply of zinc and 40 to 60 
days’ supply of copper and molyb- 
denum. 

Charles E. Wilson, the American 
Director of Defence Mobilisation, said 
in Paris on April 30: ‘We are deter- 
mined that there shall be an equitable 
distribution of these materials among 
ourselves and our friends.’ This would 
be achieved, he said, by such steps as 
export quotas, priorities and directives 
to producers. 

‘My right honourable friend, my 
honourable friend and I,’ said Aneurin 
Bevan in the Parliamentary Debate on 
May 1, ‘would rather be proved wrong 
than right. We would rather see all 
our people at work than many of our 
people idle merely to be afforded an 
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opportunity of saying “‘I told you so”’. 
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THE LAWS OF TRE PERSIANS 


Inflammable spirit. The murder of 
the Persian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Razmara, followed by the passing of a 
bill on March 15 nationalising the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, turned 
the eyes of ain anxious world from 
Korea to the Middle East. Since 1946, 
when the Russians’ efforts to infiltrate 
down through Azerbaijan were defeated 
by resolute British action, things 
seemed to have been fairly quiet and 
stable under the rule of a progressive 
and pro-western Shah. 

The sudden flare-up has illuminated 
all the problems and dangers of this 


No oil on troubled waters 
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key spot in the cold war. For better or 
for worse Persia is not only on the 
frontiers of Soviet power, but cuts 
right across the Middle East, forming 
a gateway both to India and to Africa. 

Like most other Middle East coun- 
tries, Persia harbours greater extremes 
of wealth and poverty than are to be 
found anywhere in Europe or America. 
Run by a small oligarchy of rich land- 
lords-and traders, the majority of the 


population is both illiterate and 
poverty-stricken. The fact that the 
people are addicted to religious 


fanaticism and are also politically 
ignorant and excitable, provides a 
perfect background for revolution and 

extremism. 
To talk about democratic rights and 
privileges under such conditions is 
turn to page 90 


PLANS FOR THE COLONIES 


THE COLONIES FOR WHICH Britain is still ultimately 
responsible are at varying stages of economic develop- 
ment and political advancement. Labour’s aims have 
been to increase the economic resources and raise the 
standard of living of the people as effectively and as 
rapidly as possible, to promote social progress by 
helping to improve education and welfare services and 
to develop the institutions of government within each 
territory so that the citizens may eventually control 
their own administration. Already many of the 
territories are well on the way to self-government. 

The colonies make important contributions to 
sterling area dollar earnings by the export of commodi- 
ties such as rubber and tin from Malaya and cocoa 
from the Gold Coast. The colonial governments, 
however, have to ensure that the stimulation of these 
exports does not interfere with the internal develop- 
ment of the territories.-The local taxation system is 
arranged to ensure that they contribute to the welfare 
of local people. Trade unions and wage negotiating 
machinery are being developed to prevent the exploita- 
tion of wage earners, who constitute a very small 
mincrity, peasant agriculture being the dominant 
form of economic activity. Marketing organisations 
have been set up in the interests of peasant producers 
of raw materials. 


CAPITAL AND TECHNICAL HELP NEEDED 


THE COLONIES, LIKE under-developed territories the 
world over, require foreign capital and technical 
assistance. Despite acute shortages of capital goods 
and qualified experts, every effort has been made to 
meet their needs. Since 1945 there has been a steady 
increase in the exports of investment goods from 
Britain to the Colonies. Between 1947 and 1949, for 
example, by which time the recovery of British 
industry was well under way, exports to the Colonies 
of iron and steel, of machinery and of cement were 
each about doubled. Such exports are greater now 
than ever before. 

Financial assistance has been given in various ways ; 
by making it possible for colonial. governments to 
float loans on the London market, by co-operation 
with E.C.A. and by direct contributions from British 
taxation. 

The Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1945 provided £120 million over a period of ten years. 
Last year (1950) the sum available was increased by 
£20 million to £140 million. This money is being 
used to supplement finance raised locally in the 


Colonies from revenue and loans. Each colonial 
government has been asked to submit a Ten Year’s 
Plan so that the development schemes can be planned 
and co-ordinated. Some 23 such plans covering the 
most important colonial territories have now been 
approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The plans cover basic public utilities and social 
services. The aim is to prime the pump for develop- 
ment in other directions. The Colonies need better 
communications—ports and harbours, railways and 
roads have to be built. Swamps have to be drained 
and jungles cleared ; soil erosion has to be prevented ; 
rivers have to be harnessed for power and irrigation. 
Supplies of clean water, better sanitation, health 
services and education at all levels, have to be 
expanded. The Ten Year Plans under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts are doing much to 
meet these pressing problems. 


PROGRESS RETARDED BY LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 

MANY OF THE PROBLEMS of health, agriculture and 
industrial production have never been investigated in 
these difficult tropical environments. Until adequate 
research has been done and surveys of soil, forest and 
mineral resources undertaken, the development of 
the territories is bound to be retarded. That is why 
the Government has allocated more money for this 
purpose than ever before. In the year ending March, 
1950 over £24 million was issued as compared with 
£58,345 in the year 1944-5. 

To take economic development a stage further in 
the Colonies, the Labour Government set up the 
Colonial Development Corporation in 1947 with a 
capital of £110 million. This is a public corporation 
which is undertaking schemes of development on a 
commercial basis. Any profits made will be used for 
further development in the Colonies. Already the 
Corporation has some 50 schemes in operation. They 
are helping to raise the living standards of the colonial 
peoples and they are increasing our supplies of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. As would be expected 
in pioneer ventures of the kind undertaken by the 
Corporation there have been initial setbacks and 
one or two failures, but it is too early to judge the 
success of the venture as a whole. The majority of the 
existing projects are well on the way to success. 

The Colonies also need technical assistance. The 
Government has made every effort to answer the call 
of colonial governments for the scientists and tech- 
nicians who are needed to carry out schemes both for 
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The Nairobi African court in session. 


providing basic utilities and for specific industrial and 
agricultural projects. In addition to direct recruit- 
ment, efforts are made to secure staff from United 
Kingdom departments and organisations. Arrange- 
ments have been made, for example, to second a 
number of engineers from the British Army to Public 
Works and Railway departments, and the Post 
Office is sending electrical and postal staff. Particular 
importance is attached to training the required 
technicians from the colonial peoples themselves. 
Since 1945 University colleges have been set up in 
the West Indies, in West and East Africa and a 
University founded in Malaya. Some 4,000 students 
from the Colonies, many of them with Government 
assistance, are now finishing their education in 
British universities. 


THREE AIMS—ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, SOCIAL 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY education are being 
extended in the Colonies and ‘mass education’ 
schemes are raising the level of literacy and training 
the more backward communities in hygiene, in soil 
conservation and similar matters. 

Assistance is being given in the organisations of 
trade unions and co-operatives. Twenty-four former 
British trade union officials are now working as 
Labour Officers in the Colonies. In 1932 there were 
only 3 colonial trade unions in the Colonies, in 1942 


A CASE IS HEARD BEFORE A COURT OF JUSTICE IN WHAT WAS ONCE DARKEST AFRICA 
To ensure impartiality, the six justices are drawn from different tribes 


there were 228 with an estimated membership of 
83,000. Now there are 1,200 with nearly 680,000 
claimed members. The TUC recently voted £37,500 
to provide not only for material assistance in the way 
of office equipment but also for visits by trade union 
experts from this country to guide and adyise the 
emergent trade unions. 

These are but some of the ways in which Britain is 
assisting in the economic development of her Colonies. 
This work is essential not only because it contributes 
to an expanding world economy from which all the 
peoples of the world will benefit, but because in the 
territories for which Britain is responsible it is laying 
the material foundations for genuine self-government. 
Economic and social development have to go hand 
in hand with political advance. The Labour Govern- 
ment has aimed at balanced progress—economic and 
social as well as constitutional—in co-operation with 
the colonial peoples. 

ON THE POLITICAL SIDE there have been significant 
advances. Revision of colonial constitutions in the 
direction of self-government have been a marked 
feature of Labour’s administration. Reforms have 
been made in most of the 40 territories for which 
Britain is responsible. In East and Central Africa 
the representation of Africans in the Legislative 
Councils have been increased. In Malaya, Malayans 
have been appointed to the Government as members 

turn to back cover 
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academic. The first need is to give the 
population food, and then elementary 
education. This was recognised as far 
back as 1945 by Ernest Bevin, when he 
spoke of the overriding task of building 
up living standards in the Middle East ; 
but unfortunately Britain found her- 
self too poor and her world commit- 
Meats too overwhelming to do very 
much about it. The subsequent 
Israeli-Arab war lowered living stan- 
dards still further in the Middle East. 


No legal case. In some ways Persia 
was better off than other Middle East 
countries, owing to her very rich oil- 
fields. Oil, however, is not only a 
source of wealth, but also of power, so 
that it provides an additional strategic 
attraction, particularly for Russia. 
The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company got 
its first concession in 1911 and when 
the former Shah tried to annul it in 
1932 the matter was referred to the 
League of Nations. The present 
agreement was signed in 1933, with a 
validity of 60 years. Although a 
sovereign government always has the 
right to acquire undertakings in its 
territory, Article 21 of this concession, 
voluntarily stgned by the former Shah, 
expressly specifies that no change may 
be made in the position of the Com- 
pany, even by government legislation, 
except by agreement between the Per- 
sian Government and the Company. 
Thus, the legal basis for the present 
action would probably not stand up to 
€xamination by an International Court. 


The terrorists’ gun. The two imme- 
diate objectives of British policy are 
firstly to prevent a complete break- 
down of the administration in Persia, 
from which only the Communists 
would gain, and secondly to prevent 
any irreparable damage to the oil 
installations. Things are not made any 
easier by the fact that anyone who 
shows any signs of moderate leadership 
or who attempts to work out a 
compromise solution, is promptly 
assassinated. Persian ““democracy”’ is 
functioning at the point of the 
terrorists’ gun. Even the Shah himself 
is In danger. Terrorism is like arson: 
once let loose, it can seldom be con- 
trolled. ‘He who rides on a tiger, 
cannot get off.’ 

Razmara, the moderate Prime 
Minister, was murdered when negotia- 
ting a new agreement with the Com- 


pany, which would have given the 
Persian Government an equal share of 


the profits. This came after the 
Majlis (Persian Parliament) had 
refused to ratify the 1949 ‘Supple- 
mental Agreement,’ according addi- 
tional royalties to Persia. The right- 
wing extremists, having prevented any 
agreement, then pushed through their 
proposals for all-out nationalisation, 
and the British Government, as 
majority shareholder, was forced to 
intervene. 


Topsy-turveyland. The paradox of 
the whole situation is that this is 
nineteenth-century imperialism upside 
down: a socialist government having 
to protest against a reactionary right- 
wing clique ‘nationalising’ one of the 
most progressive concerns in the 
Middle East. We have to protect the 
goose which lays the golden eggs: for 
those eggs pay half the Persian budget. 

In spite of the excellent efforts of 
the Shah and some of his moderate 
leaders, the many plans for social 
reform in Persia have never got very 
far, thanks to the corruption and 
obstruction of the business and 
professional classes, in particular the 
civil service. The only tolerable labour 
conditions and elementary social ser- 
vices were to be found in the oil 
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company’s own compounds, thus 
exposing by contrast the corruption 
and inefficiency of the rest of the 
country. Jt is no wonder that the 
ruling classes do not like the Company 
or the foreigners who run it. 

But there is more to it than that. 
When the direct Russian attack against 
Persia in the years 1945-7 was unsuc- 
cessful, the Russians changed their 
tactics, as they have so frequently done 
when dealing with both the Moslem 
and the Zionist world. Instead of 
building up the Tudeh or Communist 
Party, they told it to lie low for a bit 
and started making overtures to the 
ruling classes, particularly the right- 
wing extremists. They negotiated a 
very fair commercial treaty last autumn 
and damped down all anti-Persian 
propaganda. At the same time they 
played on the anti-Western feelings of 
Persian public opinion and supported 
the landlords against the reforms of 
the Shah. 


Soviet tactics. By perpetuating 
misery and encouraging the gangster 
rule of the extreme right, the Russians 
hope to bring about complete internal 
disruption in Persia, during which the 
Tudeh party, with Soviet help, will 
seize power. Soviet intrigue was 
very likely behind the murder of 


Razmara and the oil strikes which led 
to the nationalisation demands. If the 
British are pushed out of Persia, the 
oilfields will cease to function and the 
country, which gets 50 per cent of its 
revenue from them, will go bankrupt. 
When the Persians found that they 
could not either produce, refine or 
market the oil by themselves (as they 
certainly cannot) the Russians would 
step in and offer to run it for them. 
Not only would the oil then be lost to 
the West, but the whole country would 
be virtually annexed by Russia without 
firing a shot. 

The fact that Mosadeq and his 
National Front Party would be 
liquidated as soon as the Tudeh got 
control, does not seem to discourage 
them from this unholy alliance. Mos- 
adeq admits that even he goes in 
danger of assassination, but claims 
that he was told to nationalise oil in 
a dream. 

Persian oil is absolutely vital to the 
West, as is peace and stability in the 
Middle East. As Herbert Morrison 
said in his statement in the House of 
Commons on May 1 1951: 

‘The United Kingdom has a long- 
standing friendship with Persia, whose 
political independence and territorial 
integrity we have consistently helped to 
preserve and which remain a matter of 
deep concern to us. Persia’s economic 
life is intimately linked with our own, 
as her Government well realise. Our 
only desire is to see Persia, strong, 
prosperous and independent, and to 
co-operate with her to these ends in so 
far as She may desire such co-operation. 
As I have shown, we consider that the 
continued operations of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company are vital to 
Persia’s well-being, even as they con- 
tribute to our own. We recognise that 
Persia’s evolution, to which we our- 
selves have contributed and are still 
contributing, has created a new 
situation in which it is natural and 
right that the Persian people should 
now take a greater share in the opera- 
tion of their main industry. But we 
cannot admit that the contractual 
obligations under which the Company 
has operated and has made this great 
investment in Persia can be abrogated 
unilaterally.’ 


Common Sense. Britain has now 
referred the dispute, with American 
approval, to the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague. But the 
Foreign Secretary has offered to with- 
draw the case if the Persians will agree 
to direct negotiations. He has offered 
to send a special mission to Teheran, 


but there has so far been no response. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the 
more moderate counsels will prevail 
in Persia and that some satisfactory 
solution will be found. Particularly 
as Herbert Morrison has made it clear 
that the British Government were 
‘prepared to consider a settlement, 
which would involve some form of 
nationalisation, provided there were 
satisfactory safeguards to _ protect 
British lives and property, and to 
ensure a free fiow of oil. 

Persian oil is not only indispensable 
for the defence and well-being of the 
Western world. It is also a vital source 
of revenue to Persia herself. Sheer 
common sense, therefore, would seem 
to favour a compromise once passions 
have been allowed to cool. 


GERMANY’S NEO-NAZIS 


An Unpleasant Shock. The results 
of the provincial elections in Lower 
Saxony, announced on May 8, came 
as an unpleasant shock to many 


REMER 
Insults, jail 


people, both in Germany and Britain. 
For the first time the unrepentant 
Nazis, who think that Hitler’s only 
mistake was losing the war, openly 
campaigned as a political party—the 
Socialist Reich Party, or S.R.P. 
Under ex-General Remer, who took a 
leading part in suppressing the July 
1944 plot against Hitler, and whose 
‘socialism’ is plain Nazism, the S.R.P. 
captured 11 per cent of the votes and 
16 seats out of 158. Although this 
makes it only the fourth largest party 
(the Social Democrats held their lead 
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with 33 per cent of the vote, the right- 
wing coalition got 23 per cent and the 
comparatively new Refugee Party 
15 per cent) the success of Remer’s 
blatantly anti-democratic movement 
came as a profound shock to public 
opinion. 

Just before the election the Federal 
Government banned Remer’s private 
“police” force, the Reichsfront, and 
has been taiking about outlawing the 
S.R.P. altogether. This, however, 
must wait until the Federal Constitu- 
tional Court is set up, as action wouid 
have to be taken under Article 21 (2) 
of the Basic Law, which says: ‘Parties 
which, according to their aims and 
the behaviour of their members, seek 
to impair or abolish the free and 
democratic basic order, or to jeopard- 
ise the existence of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, shall be un- 
constitutional. The Federal Constitu- 
tional Court shall decide on the 
question of unconstitutionality.” Many 
observers, however, think Remer 
would be more dangerous if made 
into a martyr, and want at all costs to 
avoid pushing the neo-Nazis under- 
ground. Action by the British High 
Commissioner has also been suggested. 
It is certainly within his powers, but 
would enable Remer to pose as a 
German patriot standing up against 
British domination. 


No Federal Police. The Federal 
system in Western Germany, which 
has always been strongly opposed 
both by the Social Democratic Party 
and by the British Government, 
assists the rise of extremists like 
Remer. The Federal Government has 
no police or military forces at its 
disposal, so that Dr. Lehr, the 
Federal Minister of the Interior, has 
to go to Lower Saxony and persuade 
the. Provincial Government to take 
action or to enforce decisions taken 
by the Federal Government at Bonn. 

It is said that the two main demo- 
cratic parties, who should be combin- 
ing to stamp out this threat, have 
both been, up till now, reluctant to 
take the initiative—the conservative 
C.D.U., because it would embarrass 
the many ex-Nazis tn their own party, 
such as Dr. Bartram, Premier of 
Schleswig-Holstein; and the socialist 
S.P.D. because they hoped that 
Remer would split the C.D.U. vote, 
which in fact he did. Dr. Adenauer 
and Dr. Schumacher might do well to 
study the history of 1923-1933 and 
remember Hitler’s success in destroying 
the other German parties one by one. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Govern- 


ment have dealt with Remer himself 
by jailing him for three months for 
‘insulting’ the Chancellor in _ his 
election speeches. 

Now that the Federal Government 
has taken action to defend German 
democratic life against its first chal- 
lenge, it should have vigorous support 
not only from all democratic parties, 
but from other organisations such as 
churches, universities, trade unions and 
professional bodies, who have suffered 
under the Nazis and will be the first 
to suffer under any neo-Nazism. The 
D.G.B. (German T.U.C.) in which 
the S.P.D. and the more progressive 
elements of the C.D.U. co-operate, 
is possibly in the best position of all 
to defend Germany democracy. 


Why Saxony? Remer’s success is a 
danger signal which the Germans 
and the rest of the world will ignore 
at their peril. But it should not be 
exaggerated. Remer concentrated all 
his forces in Lower Saxony because it 
is the most favourable soil for extremist 
politics and because the Federal 
System helps him to capture one 
Land (State) at a time. Lower Saxony 
comes a close second to Schleswig- 
Holstein in the number of refugees it 
has had to take in—they number 
several million—and_ has — suffered 
much greater destruction, so that 
current social problems there, particu- 
larly housing, are the most acute in 
Germany. The returning prosperity 
now evident in Germany is concen- 
trated mainly in the neighbouring 
industrial areas of the Rhineland, and 
the people of Lower Saxony do not 
have the same feeling of hope due to 
improving conditions. 

Though most of the refugees un- 
doubtedly voted for the B.H.E., or 
Refugee Party, Remer captured all the 
other discontented groups—the un- 
employed, the bombed-out, the de- 
nazified and above all the youth. 
Youth is naturally his most pliable 
material, because those under 30 can 
only remember two regimes—Nazism, 
with glory and prosperity, and Bonn 
democracy, with occupation and 
misery. Understandably, they prefer 
the former, unless they are politically 
mature enough to see that it was 
Hitlerism which led them directly to 
war, defeat, occupation, poverty and 
humiliation. Only the democratic 
parties in Germany can ensure, by 
political education, that German 
youth is insulated against Remer-type 
demagogy. 


A Nazi Stronghold. Lower Saxony 


was a traditional stronghold of 
Nazism. In prewar times, this area 
consisted of Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Schaumburg-Lippe and Hanover, and 
in all these provinces the Nazis were 
either the strongest or the second 
strongest party in the last free pro- 
vincial elections before 1933. In 
Oldenburg in 1932 they even secured 
48 per cent of the votes, which was 
remarkable in view of the fifteen 
parties competing, and one of the 
highest Nazi votes in Germany at 
that time. The total Nazi vote for 
the Lower Saxony area in the Pro- 
vincial Elections prior to 1933 was 
nearly 880,000. Against this back- 
ground, Remer’s poll of 336,000 does 


MACARTHUR 
In the witness box 


not seem quite so startling. Out of a 
total poll of 3,394,000 it represented 
less than Il per cent. If the anti- 
democratic vote in France or Italy 
never exceeded that proportion, we 
should be happy indeed. 

Some people have whispered that 
Remer must be getting financial 
support from the Soviet Zone, on the 
assumption that if he won power 
through inflaming the politically illi- 
terate, he would do a deal with the 
Communists, as so many ex-Nazis 
and ex-Generals have done before 
him. It is pointed out that a successful 
S.R.P. would postpone indefinitely 
the Allied plans for German rearma- 
ment. Though there is little evidence 
of this alleged financial support, the 
lowness of the Communist vote in the 
Lower Saxony elections (14 per cent), 
suggests that many Communists may 
have been ordered to vote for Remer; 
and Communists always obey orders. 
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Having already been admitted to the 
Council of Europe, to O.E.E.C., and 
to several other international organisa- 
tions, Germany of late has been mak- 
ing rapid strides towards respect and 
independence. Now, just when dis- 
cussions are taking place to draft a 
Peace Treaty to replace the Occupation 
Statute, Remer has cast doubts on 
Germany’s fitness for acceptance into 
the society of free nations. It is up to 
the Germans to nip this obnoxious 
growth in the bud. 


SHAWCROSS VERSUS 
MACARTHUR 


Twisting the Lion’s Tail. General 
MacArthur was hard put to it during 
his three-day cross-examination by the 
Joint Senate Committee to explain 
just how he proposed to spread the 
war to China without igniting a world- 
wide conflagration. Even before 
General Marshall started pulling his 
case to pieces, the unrepentant ex-Pro- 
Consul found himself in difficulties 
with his questioners. So he tried the 
unfailing diversion of twisting the 
lion’s tail, and endeavoured to place 
the blame for half the trouble in the 
Far East on the British. 

He made some fantastic allegations 
about British trade with China, 
particularly via Hongkong, which 
were quickly contradicted both by the 
British and American authorities. 
Nevertheless they were seized on by 
the Tories in Press and Parliament, on 
the grounds that any stick is good 
enough to beat the Labour Govern- 
ment with. As in the case of Argentine 
meat, it was apparently of no impor- 
tance that their action damaged the 
good name of Britain. 


Sir Hartley Hits Back. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross in a detailed statement to 
the House of Commons on May 7, 
made it clear that a close watch had 
been kept on exports to China for 
some time, whether direct or via 
Hongkong, and steps had been taken 
to see that nothing in excess of normal 
civilian requirements was permitted. 
All vehicles, arms, explosives, or goods 
of any direct military value had been 
prohibited and oil had only been 
allowed in limited quantities. 

Rubber imports had _ increased 
beyond what we considered normal 
requirements and an embargo was, 
therefore, being put on them. I[t.would 
be unwise, said Sir Hartley, to enforce 
a complete blockade of China, because 
the Chinese would undoubtedly 
retaliate by withholding essential food 


and water supplies from Hongkong. 
While taking care not to give the 
Chinese any assistance in their Korean 
war against the United Nations, the 
British Government wanted to avoid 
a complete break with China, in order 
not to jeopardise the possibility of a 
negotiated truce in Korea, for which 
the Government still hoped. 

Three days later, in the debate on 
May 10, Sir Hartley disclosed that ever 
since China intervened in Korea, 
Britain had kept the United States 
Government fully informed of all 
exports to China. The Hongkong 
Government had even furnished a 
fortnightly statistical report to the 
American authorities. Though this 
document was secret, General Mac- 
Arthur had quoted from it in his 
statement to the Senate Committee. 
He had, however, quoted the items 
listed, such as ‘petroleum,’ ‘diesel 
oils, ‘lubricants’ etc. without bother- 
ing to explain that the quantities 
specified were NIL since July 1950! 
He quoted ‘cameras,’ for example, as 
a dangerous military export, but the 
list showed that precisely one camera 
had been exported. 


Stalin’s Secret Weapon. Another 
startling disclosure which the new 
President of the Board of Trade made 
was that in spite of MacArthur’s hue 
and cry against Britain’s ‘immoral’ 
trading with China, MacArthur him- 
self had allowed Japan’s exports to 
China in 1950 to build up from a 
monthly average of 4 million dollars 
to nearly 34 million dollars; that is, 
sevenfold. It looks suspiciously as if 
MacArthur and his Republican friends 
believe that by smearing Britain they 
can also discredit Truman, Marshall 
and Acheson, who have defended 
British policy. General MacArthur 
has rightly earned a fine reputation as 
a soldier: but by persisting in irres- 
ponsible and peevish interventions in 
politics he may yet succeed, through 
damaging Western unity, in making 
himself Stalin’s Secret Weapon. 

Britain’s Tories have not taken 
Douglas MacArthur to their bosom 
yet. They feel that some of his 
remarks about Britain, even if it is a 
Labour Britain, were not quite cricket. 
But they are obviously prepared to 
assist a Republican campaign aimed 
not only against the British Govern- 
ment, but against the Truman Admini- 
stration as well. As the great debate 
goes on, it is becoming clearer every 
day that President Truman and his 
advisers are moderate and humane 
men who want to avoid another world 


war at all costs short of submission. 

Britons can play their part by being 
more selective in their criticism of 
America and by directing their fire, 
not at President Truman, who, like 
Roosevelt, is a true friend of peace 
and a crusader for the rights of 
the little man, but at his right-wing 
opponents. 


TOWN HALL 


LOCAL ELECTION ROUND-UP 


Ten thousand candidates. Over 
6,000 candidates contested the recent 
borough elections in England and 
Wales and about 4,000 contested the 
urban and rural districts. The 6,000 
borough council candidates were made 
up as follows: 


Labour 2,400 
Conservative 50 ell by? 
Independent with Conser- 
vative support .. 583 
Other Independent 763 
Liberal ae 281 
Communist 155 


Borough vacancies totalled 3,300, of 
which about 600 were not contested, 
nearly 500 of these being anti-Labour 
seats. In more than 20 boroughs, 
every vacancy was filled without a 
fight. 

Owing to radical boundary changes, 
Leeds and Carlisle had general elec- 
tions, all the councillors retiring. The 
entire aldermanic bench in both cities 
had also to be elected. In both cases 
the Tories captured the council from 
Labour. 


In the urban and rural districts, 


Labour entered nearly 2,000 candi- 
dates for about 3,700 vacancies. 


As you were. The Labour Party’s 
gains slightly exceeded its losses, but in 
the aggregate the results made little 
change. In the county boroughs 
Labour gained 55 seats and lost 76; 
in the other boroughs, gained 86 and 
lost 76; and in the districts, gained 95 
and lost 74. This made the total for 
England and Wales 236 gains against 
226 losses, a net gain of 10 seats. 

In the Scottish burghs, Labour 
gained 20 but lost 26. 

New overall majorities were won by 
the Labour Party in Newport (Mon.), 
Bilston, Flint, Grantham, Amman- 
ford, Runcorn, Shepshed and Sanqu- 
har (Scotland). Majorities were lost in 
Bradford, Carlisle, Doncaster, Leeds, 
Preston, Kettering, Brownhills, Chep- 
stow, Clayton-le-moors, Letchworth 
and Thurrock. 
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READING MATTER 


KEYNES 


A great economist. John Maynard 
Keynes, Lord Keynes, as he then was, 
died in 1946 at the age of 62. An 
economist of the very first rank, 
he had put his great knowledge to 
practical use as financial adviser to 
the Treasury since 1940. His life 
story has recently been written by 
Mr. R. F. Harrod and _ published 
by Macmillan at 25s. 

Keynes was born in Cambridge, 
where his father was already a distin- 
guished member of the University. 
Though his family was not wealthy by 
the standards of Victorian ‘society,’ it 
had been traced back to the Conquest 
and its way of life was settled, secure 
and comfortable. He was born into a 
world of learning and culture. Some 
of the most brilliant and highly trained 
intellectual people of the day were 
constant visitors and family friends. 
There were lunches and dinners—even 
breakfasts—with philosophers, _his- 
torians and economists. 

For his own training Keynes was 
sent to a private tutor, to a prep. 
school, to Eton, and then back to 
Cambridge. An intelligent boy born 
into such a world could hardly have 
had a better opportunity to develop 
his talents—and Keynes’ talents were 
many and great. He became one of 
Britain’s most distinguished intellec- 
tuals, as well as one of our most 
distinguished patrons of the arts. 

His artistic interests were mainly 
concerned with modern painting 
and ballet. As long ago as 1917 he 
was commissioned to buy, on behalf 
of the National Gallery, some pictures 


that were being sold in Paris from 
Degas’ collection. He also acquired 
at the same time some bargains for 
himself. These pictures started his 
collection of modern painting, to 
which he went on adding all his life. 

While he was still at Eton, Maynard 
Keynes started buying books; particu- 
larly rare or interesting editions. To 
this collection, too, he went on adding 
all his life. It became world famous. 

He married a prima ballerina of the 
Diaghilev ballet, Lydia Lopokova. 
Together they founded the Arts 
Theatre in Cambridge. During the 
war, in spite of all his work at the 
Treasury, Keynes became chairman 
of the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts (C.E.M.A.) 
and then first chairman of the Arts 
Council. Many people remember his 
broadcast on it in 1945. 


The Keynesian Teaching. Keynes 
was a _ political economist in the 
proper sense. He was concerned with 
the economic structure of our society 
as a whole. He analysed anew the 
principles on which the system worked, 
and explained why it was that the 
greatest problem of his time, un- 
employment, arose in a system of 
private enterprise. If business men 
were not ordering new factories or 
new machinery at a sufficient rate 
unemployment would set in among 
building workers and machinery 
makers, who would be unable to spend 
as much as previously, thereby reduc- 
ing the demand for goods in the shops 
and throwing other men out of work. 
So the depression would get worse 
and spread. Now, whether new 
factories are built or not depends on 
the business man’s idea of what profits 
are likely to be, and when there is 
unemployment it will not look as 
though. profits are likely to be high. 
At the very time when orders for new 
factories are most needed, therefore, 
business men left to themselves are 
least likely to invest. The Govern- 
ment must act accordingly. It must 
itself do the investing and see that the 
purchasing power of the people is 
always high enough to keep produc- 
tion going. Such is the doctrine now 
called ‘Keynesian’. 

The Keynesian analysis leads to a 
a policy for maintaining purchasing 
power, planning investment and con- 
trolling the banking system. These 
points were already in the Labour 
Party’s programme and also in part 
of the New Deal programme of the 
United States. But political originality 
was not Keynes’ contribution. The 


great and revolutionary contributions 
of Keynes’ thought can be explained 
in two ways. First, the analysis 
contained in Keynes’ economic theories 
had never been admitted as orthodox 
or respectable. Secondly, Keynes 
demonstrated once and for all that the 
monetary system was not an auto- 
matic mechanism, necessarily making 
the whole economic structure work 
smoothly and efficiently. On the 
contrary, it was a part of the structure 
which had to be carefully controlled 
if it was not to become dominant and 
restricting. 


Labour’s debt to Keynes. The 
Keynesian theory is the new orthodoxy 
of economics which ousted the old 
orthodoxy of the classical school. 
When the theory was accepted as 
orthodox, economists were trained in 
his analysis and were introduced to the 
techniques of control and planning 
involved in his conclusions. Univer- 
sity economists began discussing prob- 
lems of political economy and the 
economic aspects of Government in a 
new way. There was, therefore, a 
plentiful supply of people trained with 
the right techniques to carry out a full 
employment programme in 1945. The 
Labour Government might not have 
been so successful if there had not 
been so many people trained in 
Keynesian ideas. 

But it is under-rating Keynes’ 
qualities to put down his contribution 
merely as making other people’s ideas 
orthodox in university circles. He did 
much more. No one before him had 
constructed so clear or so rigorous or 
so complete an analysis as his. This 
was especially important in financial 
and banking questions. No one 
before had presented a complete 
monetary theory to fit in with the new 
ideas. There had been no theory to 
destroy the position of the cautious 
man of business, the sound banking 
man and the heavy-handed wrong- 
headed ‘Treasury view.’ 

It was not only a question of 
destroying the mistaken ideas of the 
past. The theoretical tools for apply- 
ing a new policy in the fields of cur- 
rency and banking were also needed. 
The foundations of this Keynes also 
provided. 


Made a Fortume. Keynes was that 
rare man of his age—a great intellec- 
tual who could carry out his ideas in 
practice with brilliant success. He 
made a fortune for himself speculat- 
ing on the money and commodity 
markets; another for his college, 
King’s College, Cambridge, of which 
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he was Bursar. As financial adviser 
to the Treasury, he was a leading 
member of the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence from which came the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction. 
Just before his death he negotiated 
the American Loan of 1945. Neither 
of these two agreements was perfect. 
But imperfect as they are, they re- 
present an advance on the restrictive, 
narrow-minded nationalism in econo- 
mic policies of the 1930’s. No small 
part of this change is due to Keynes. 


He Made Enemies. The age and 
society to which Keynes belonged was 
admirably arranged to foster the 
diverse talents and special genius of a 
man such as he; but it had its less 
laudable aspects. There was the 
arrogance of the privileged intellec- 
tual, the exclusiveness of the advanced 
aesthetes of a small select group, the 
over-confidence of a class born to 
great power and influence, which was 
not concealed to ordinary folk by the 
sophisticated charm these people had 
learnt. Keynes himself had a great 
enough intellect and an attractive 
enough personality to overcome most 
of these defects. But he made enemies 
by odd glimpses of contempt for 
weaker intellects, goaded by what 
was to him the obscurantism or 
obstinacy of his critics. He assumed 
too easily that right reasoning from 
a powerful mind and a_ powerful 
advocate really convinces people. 
Lesser minds are necessarily over- 
whelmed, but they may not be con- 
vinced. Such eminent men can be 
seriously wrong sometimes in human 
judgment. 

Keynes’ biographer, Roy Harrod, 
who is himself an economist at Oxford, 
has a similar sort of background to 
Keynes, but he has developed a great 
many more prejudices and limitations 
(including an irresistible desire to 
praise Mr. Churchill whether er not 
the context warrants such a reference). 
In fact his too-easy acceptance of the 
values of a society which has gone 
shows up the weaknesses of the 
background to which Keynes belonged. 
The achievement of Keynes concealed 
the weaknesses by the dazzling brilli- 
ance of his example. Keynes’ life and 
work needs assessing again, as no 
doubt it will be, by someone much 
less bound by the values of a time 
that has gone. Meanwhile, here is a 
book, which, as much because of the 
defects of its author as because of 
its positive qualities, is also a fascinat- 
ing piece of social history. J. M. 


STATISTICS 


1950 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
PRODUCTION 
Interim Index of Industrial Production 
All Industries 143 152 153 141 141 150 
1946 = 100 1938 = 104 
Mining and Quarrying .. 116 119 121 114 116 123 
Textiles and Clothing 145 155 151 126 141 — 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. 114 123 126 119 114 — 
Engineering oh “e 155 164 165 —_ 112 125 
Building and Contracting 141 143 140 121 166 — 
Bricks, Cement, etc. 172 177 177 155 — — 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Total coal production weekly averages 4,221 4,347 4,404 4,143 4,211 4,517 
1938) — 4.353 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,583 3,849 4,229 4,433 4,453 4,500 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal 257 293 294 212 203 169 
1938 average = 890 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1-20 1-22 1522 1-22 1-24 1-23 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) - e3 692 688 686 688 692 698 
193Se— 152 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. Af 180-5 211-5 222:1 196-2 223-0 183-2 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable i 
DpLices mae as a6 a a 5 16i== lapses 181 145 
Total Imports (in £ millions) .. a ae 193-9 223-0 234-9 239-3 297-9 247-8 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to DolMar Area 23:2 293 a kog/ 25-7 24-6 21-1 
Imports from Dollar Area 38-0 47- 46:2 47-6 40-8 35-1 
Deficit with Dollar Area He ore rE 14:8 18-2 14-5 21-9 16-2 14-0 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 13-4 11-5 12:8 43-1 74-9 64-6 
+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices 121 123 125 127 107 109 
Import Prices 137 143 147 150 119 125 
ERMPLOWMENT (Great Britain) see note 
Total Working Population (thousands) 23,454 23,503 23,289 23,225 23,249 23,261 
(June 1939 = 19,750) 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 
Armed Forces (thousands) =e 708 726 745 iby, 773 793 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 
Unemployed (thousands) 292 303 302 328 310 288 
July 1938 = 1,786:5 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 1926, 
was 969,000) .. +2 we ae -- | 152,000 67,000 67,000 28,000 78,000 340,000 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Interim Index of Retail Prices. . bt ae 114 115 116 116 WG 118 
(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100; no 
prewar figures.) 
Weekly Wage Rates... a a ae 110 111 113 114 115 116 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 
Average Weekly Earnings{ Apr. 1948 | Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. 0d.) .. £6) 145 OF Pe6 slot £6 19 11 Psp PR 3. \, S8ifs Se Weak OS) 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) 33}. Te IU pee eee aley WI Peeh ANSy ee | eee a alls 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age, who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer available. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 in 1950. 


+ A new index was introduced in January 1950, based on 1947 = 100, At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent 0 
the 1938 prices. Recently revised to correspond to pattern of trade in 1949, hence figures given in previous numbers of FACT may not correspond. A new 
index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. 
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HOUSING POSITION AT MARCH, 1951 


l BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Great England Raa hey | 
Housing A modation provided since end of war Britain and Wales cotlan 
gt FROM THE LABOUR 
J EN 865,409 769,318 96,091 
NEW PERMANENT HOUSES F ; : 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 157,146 124,970 | 32,176 PARTY BOOKSHOP IN 
Total new houses .. * 1,022,555 ee | UB 27 
7 ; / - aise 22,686 ; 
CONVERSION, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC 335,601 TRANSPORT HOUSE 
Total new homes .. 1,358,156 1,216,974 | 141,182 
| 
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PLANS FOR THE COLONIES 


in charge of departments of State and elections are 
being held this year for local and State councils. 
They will be introduced for the Federal Assembly as 
soon as possible. 

In the West Indies, not only have the constitutions 
of individual territories been revised, giving more 
authority to elected representatives of the people, 
but everything possible is being done to bring these 
scattered colonies into a federation which will 
eventually become a new Commonwealth nation. 

Where tribal organisation is still important, as 
for example in the African territories, modern local 
government is being introduced. The traditional 
authority of the chiefs is being replaced gradually by 
more democratic institutions and young educated 
people are being given a share in the responsibilities 
of administration. The experience gained at the local 
and provincial level will fit more Africans for the 
tasks of modern government. 

Perhaps the most spectacular political advances 
have been in the West African colonies. The Gold 
Coast now has a Legislative Council based on 
popular franchise, and 8 out of the 11 members of the 
Executive Council are Africans. Similar advances are 
in foot in Nigeria. Between them, these two territories 
have about a half of the total colonial population. 


A NEW ADVENTURE IN NATION BUILDING 


THUS IT CAN TRULY be said that the Labour Govern- 
ment is actively promoting self-government in the 
Colonies. The aim is to build up sound economies in 
partnership with the colonial peoples and to help to 
create the conditions in which genuine democratic 
self-government is possible. Whenever rapid political 
advances have been possible the Government has 
been ready to make the necessary changes after 
consultation with local people. Political domination 
and economic exploitation, which were the charac- 
teristics of the old imperialism and are now the 
characteristics of the new imperialism of Moscow, 
are being rapidly replaced in British territories by a 
new adventure in nation building which is rapidly 
transforming ‘Empire’ into ‘Commonwealth.’ 

E. G. FARMER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


More than 500 of the 700 places 
available at this year’s Labour Party 


Summer Schools have already been taken. 


Those who have yet to make their 


reservations are urged to do so immedi- 


ately, 


Two new courses are being offered, 


one on Colonial Affairs, which will be 


taken at Bangor during the week 
August 4-11 by E. G. Farmer, the 
Labour Party’s Commonwealth Officer), 


and the other on Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, to be taken at Beatrice Webb 


House during the week August 11-18 by 
Lord Burden. 


Lord Burden, formerly Tom Burden 
M.P., is well qualified to deal with the 


workings of our Parliamentary system. 


The syllabus for this course, which 


will be of particular interest to pros- 


pective Parliamentary Candidates, covers 


the history of Parliament, parliamentary 


procedure, the committee system, parlia- 


mentary speaking and reporting. 


Applications to The Labour Party, 


Transport House, Smith Square, London, 
Si Wals 
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